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Painted ey LOU MAYER 


“BUT MY HEART’S RIGHT THERE!” 
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~ GEORGE 


- . « « “Qh, you poor boy!” she cried 


. . . . and kissed him again... . 


Not once within his memory had the boy felt the pressure of lips to his own, and this pure kiss of an innocent, childish girl —his initial ex perience 
—became a turning point in his life; for it outweighed every other influence and consideration known to him, 


He had been born blind. ‘To save him the horror of realization his father had taught him since babyhood that all the world, like him, was blind. 
Light, color, darkness meant nothing to the sightless youth. ‘Then, one day a black eyed, dark haired little iconeclast, her mother soul wrung 


with pity, pulled down his little world about his ears. 


Finish this unique and tender story yourself. ‘‘’The Closing of the Circuit’ is one of many stories — stories that writers like Rex Beach, Booth 
Tarkington, Robert W. Chambers and others say are some of the best stories ever written by an American author. ‘Today the writer of these 


stories is old, broken and penniless. 
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You can help the genius who wrote these stories to come into 
his own and you can get a new set of his books FREE 


7 — 








FOR YEARS HE HAD BEEN A SAILOR BEFORE THE MAST, and then 
when he was 36 years old, came the impulse to write. He never had an educa- 
tion in the regular sense, but he fad to write. He had within him so strong an 
impulse that he was forced to write. - 

HE WROTE HIS FIRST STORY ON THE WASHTUB of a dreary little room 
while his wife watched him with discouraged eyes. It was written on the back of 
circulars which he was to distribute at $1.00 a day. 


AT ONCE HE WAS FAMOUS. Hlis stories began to appear everywhere. He 
wrote the greatest sea stories that ever have been put on paper—laughing, stir- 
ring, tragic—glorious—mean—stories of sailing vessels—square-riggers in the old 
days—in the American coastwise service and in strange ports—stories of the 
steam monsters and stories—human—unique — of the long steel beasts of the deep 

the Dreadnought that crumbles before the slim and deadly torpedo. Stories of 


mutiny—of good fights—of rescue—of shipwreck stories of brutality—of crimes 
and shanghai—stories of courage and wild daring—stories wild as a hurricane 
sea stories laughing as the sea at peace. 

BUT STORIES OF THE SEA AND BATTLE ARE NOT ALI, THAT HE 
WROTE. His fancies play about all conditions of life. Read his love stories. 
‘The story of the man whose sweetheart is led astray, who had every feature ol 
his face Changed by a surgeon, then shanghaied her betrayer as a sailor on a ship 
and got a slow and terrible revenge. Ard there are stories of love and of sweet 
and tender women, 

YET TODA Y MORGAN ROBERTSON IS OLI? AND POOR for his 
stories appeared in the days before magazines paid big prices to authors and 
though he got much fame—he got very little money. And fame is a poor sub- 
stitute for beefsteak ! 











Two big Magazines—METROPOLITAN and McCLURE’S—have 


joined forces to give this writer the reward and recognition due him 
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METROPOLITAN 


432 Fourth Avenue 
New Y« 





HERE IS OUR OFFER _ 


We will send you a handsome autographed set of Morgan Rob-- 
ertson’s best works in 4 volumes without charge — WE will 
pay for them—WE will pay the cost of getting them to you 
and WE will pay a royalty to Mr. Robertson — if_you 
will pay for one year’s subscription to Metropolitan 

and McClure’s at the same price you would pay if 


you_bought them from_your newsdealer every 


month, and in little installments. 


Enter my subscrip- 
tion for Metropolitan 
one year and McClure’s 
one year, and send Mor- 
gan Rabertson's Works, 
Autographed Edition, in 
four volumes,carriage prepaid 
by you. I enclose roc, andagree 
to send you soc. a month for 
*seven months to pay for my sub- 
scription. The books are mine, Free. 














Send only 10c. now. You will receive at once 
the set of books and the first copies of Met- 
ropolitan and McClure’s. You then send 
us 50c. a month for seven months. And 
that’s all. 


If you prefer to pay all at once send 


RNG ced dass) sinkaeeseeds puasbeneneucs : only $3.25 with order for cloth set or 
’ $5.00 for beautiful full leather bind- 
|S ERE SR ae ep te ee edo nee ing. (Personal checks accepted.) feel 


(Canadian and foreign postage extra. Magazines 

may be sent to different addresses ifdesired. If 
you are at present a su! seriber'to either mag 
azine your subscription will be extended.) 


ii cad ktieg agen oie sean een snoees 
*Change to 11 months if you preter tull leather binding 








Indeed, my dear sir, vou are a first-rate seaman— 
one can see that with half-an-eye subscription, 


His stories are dul/y—his sea is foamy and his men 
have hair on their chests. 


(/n a lettes Vorgan R ") 


What surprises me so is how the author gets under 


The trail of the sea serpent is over them all. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF HIS STORIES 


It will give me great satisfaction to offer you my 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 





JOSEPH CONRAD. 


The ablest writer of sea stories in this country 
and sincerely hope that vour venture will help him 
to gain that recognition of his work which 1s right- 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, fatty tis, REX BEACH 


“Tf you do not tell us soon what happens to Cap- 
tain Bilke, I will have nervous prostration 


‘The magic and thrill of the sea, that bring back 
to us the day-dreams of boyhood. 
FINLEY PETER DUNNE | Jr. Doole) 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


Morgan Robertson has written some of the best 
sea stories of our generation 


I know of no American writer more entitled -° 
preservation im volumes. His whole life vi rate 
with experience and drama 

ROBERT H. DAVIS, of Wanses 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


t wlurday 1 


the skins of the bluejackets and Knows how they 


ADMIRAL, * BOB’ EVANS. i 
The very ocean ought to rise up and bow to 3 <P 
gan Robertson for his faithful portraiture of tse! 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS and its people. RUPERT HUGHES 
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AY troubles follow 

you all yo days 
an’ always get lost in 
the smoke from yo’ old 


Pipe ag goth f* 


Make Jvoe’s wish come true by filling “yo’ old 
pipe” with VELVET, The Smoothest Smoking 
Tobacco. The fragrant smoke from Kentucky’s 

age-mellowed Burley de Luxe will “mellow 
out” your discontent. 10c. tins and 5c. metal- 


lined bags. 































Established 1877 
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Entered! at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter 


A Glimpse Back of Next Week’s Cover 


First and foremost, ‘Mrs. Canary’s Boarding-House”’ is with us again. We 
hasten to say this at the beginning of our discourse in order to reassure those 
readers who have sent us divers demands and threats if we longer persisted in our 
silence about Gertie Golightly, Mr. and Mrs. Cribbage, and the other members of 
Mrs. Smith-Dayton’s interesting family. Next week it is ‘‘The Vacant Chair” — 
can you guess who went out to dinner? Then Bartgg dropped in with his illustra- 
tions to Nathan’s ‘‘ Puppet Shop,” in color, so enticingly applied that we hadn’t the 
heart to reproduce them in black and white. On top of which we have another 
important announcement to make— the appearance of Goldberg in ‘‘wash.”’ That 


= | is, for the layman’s benefit, in half-tone instead of plain “‘line.”” This is the first 


time Goldberg has tried his hand at wash drawing, and we promise a genuine treat. 





HE greatest amount of paid-for life 
insurance ever secured in a single year 
by any company in the world— 


$5 18,963,821 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


The Prudential 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Payments to policyholders were larger than 
ever before, $39,273,810.05 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


HoME OFFice, NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 












Everybody is invited to visit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Life Insur- 
ance and PublicWelfare, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 











From abroad, we have a full page by Thoeny, whose work in Simplicissimus has 
placed him in an enviable place among European artists. In the rotarygravure sec- 
| tion we have a further example of Mrs. Brigman’s marvelous photographic studies. 





Who’s Who in New York 


| Who is who; do you know? Just because it is Easter, and because it is on 
| that day that all Gotham parades its finery on Fifth Avenue, the issue of Suc 
| for week after next (dated April 3) will be known as the “‘Who’s Who in New 
York’’ Number. The coveris by Frank X. Leyendecker, whose ‘‘ Elopement”’ created 
much favorable comment. Throughout the rest of the number the ingenuity of the car- 
toonist will have full play. Enrico Caruso, the famous tenor, contributes a full page of his 
inimitable caricatures of musical celebrities, and, in preparation for his double frieze, 
M. De Zayas has strolled up Broadway and down the Avenue, the result being an 
amusing and intensely interesting series of caricatures representing the best known 
men and women of the metropolis. Prince Paul Troubetzkoy’s statuette of Mrs. 
Vernon Castle is handsomely reproduced in rotarygravure. Ralph Barton has 
called on the principal publishers of the city and caught their most characteristic 
poses, while Raymond C. Ewer has roamed all over town and discovered many 
nooks and crannies new to the most widely traveled Gothamite. ‘‘Rube’’ Goldberg 
calls his page “‘ Balled-Up Celebrities ’’— and they are! It will not be amiss to leave 
| an order for this number with your newsdealer at once. 





The March “ Pickings from Puck”’ 


Ask your newsdealer for a copy of the new Pickings from PUCK. It is the 
sixty-four page big brother of Suck, filled to the brim with color and rich in all the 
features that go to make Sucx. “‘ America’s Cleverest Weekly.” If your newsdealer 
hasn’t a copy, send twenty-five cents in stamps direct to the publishers. 


Contents of this Number 





| 

IN PICTURE 

| Cover Design — “ But ad Heart's Right There!’ Lou Mayer 
Cartoons - - K. R. Chamberlain, Nelson Greene, Will Crawford, Merle Johnson 
A Real Sensation ’ W. E. Hill 
A Raging Interior Hy Mayer 
Getting Back to Earth F. W. Read. 
And Soldiers a Spend Their au Time Knitting H. D. Welsh 
Dryads - - Annie W. Brigman 
Reigning Cats and ous - - - Nell Hatt 


IN TEXT 


Quincy Kilby 
Dana Burnet 
James Huneker 
Simeon Strunsky 
Harry Hamilton 


Maisie at the Matinee 

The News in Rime 

The Seven Arts - 
On the Other Hand—— - 
Stories as They Are Told - 


(Jilustvated by Merle Johnson) 
(/ilustrated by C. RB. Fails) 
(/llustrated by Hy Mayer) 


Copyright, 1915, by Puck Publishing Corporation 








Published Every Monday (dated the following Saturday) 
> 4 
PUCK PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 295-309 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
Editor, A. H. FOLWELL General Manager, FOSTER GILROY Contril uting Editor, HY MAVER 

Puck ts mailed to subscribers at $5.00 per year, or $250 Jor six months, Canadian subscriptions, $6.00 
Terms r ar 00 for six months; Foreign, $0 per year, £3.25 Jor six months All communications 

per year, $3 e f ” 
should be addressed to the Puck Publishing Corporation Puck will use tts best cave with MSS., but cannot be hela 
responsible for their loss. MSS. sent in by mail should be accompanted bv a self-addressed and stamped envelope or 
wrapper, otherwise they cannot be returned Puck's contents are Sully protected by copyright and mmnst not be 
reprinted without permission Puck ison salein Europe at the various branches of the International News Ce., 
and the Atlas Publishing and Distributing Co.; Brentano's, Pari Wm, Dawson & Sons and W. H. Smith & Sons, 


London; Hachette et Cie, Paris and Basle; Lausanne and Geneva, Switzerland, 




















































































GRINIGRAMS 


However marked may be the improvement in 
business, Mr. Frick is convinced that it will not be 
really good “until we get a Republican adminis- 
tration.”” Students of American history may 
recall that we had a Republican administration 
in 1907. 





A 


“I always burned my records after a month’s 
time,”” said Reid of Rock Island to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Evidently, the 
railroad slogan of ‘Safety First’ is by no 
means confined to the operating department 
—or to train crews. 


* 


Havana is eager for Bull Fights again and is 
taking steps to restore them. Why doesn’t 
Havana go in for glove contests? They are 
mostly “‘ bull’’ fights. 


. 


A German professor has perfected the means 
of converting straw into food. Those who have 
tasted certain predigested breakfast cereals will 
readily believe it. It was coming. 


* 


The Moulin Rouge having been destroyed by 
fire, a great many “personally conducted”’ 
tourists will at last be reconciled to staying in 
America this summer. 


* 


Connie Mack has given out a statement to the 
effect that he is strong for modern dancing as 
an aid to base-running. Somebody should 
invent a dance with the hook-slide in it. 


¥ 


Information trickles through the war zone that 
the Kaiser, when in France, went out only after 
dark. In which there is nothing especially 
original. We know of lots of fellows who, when 
in France, went out only after dark, and still 
boast of it. 





























¥ 


The German budget is growing bigger and 
bigger. After a while, it will attain the propor- 
tions of a German pancake. (This was written 
by a dyspeptic shortly after lunch-hour.) 


> 


As if the “ unwritten law”’ were not enough, 
the blockade situation in Europe has brought us 
face to face with “‘ unwritten international law.” 


























1895 - IMPUDENCE 


"MONE OF YER DAMN BUSINESS |" 




















1905 - CAUTION 
“My ATTORNEY ADVISES ME NOT 
TO ANSWER THAT QUESTION ” 











1915- IGNORANCE 


“] DON'T KNOW" 





THE EVOLUTION OF EVASION 


Despite his bad start at the Grand Central 
Depot, Admiral Dewa, of Japan, may yet find it 
to his advantage to have a name like Admiral 
Dewey’s. Before he leaves our hospitable 
shores, somebody may present him with a house 
and lot — by mistake. 


¥ 


The gilded hotels of New York have long been 
noted for their novelties, so it is not surprising 
that one of them has a Bread Line. People 
who find social conditions ‘‘so quaint and inter- 
esting, don’t you know,” are now able to study 
them without going down to the horrid slums. 
Really, quite clever. 


Considering the trend of the show business, it 
is strange no one has thought of substituting 
“‘movies’’ for Congress. 


* 
With whom would you prefer to spend ete7- 
nity: Billy Sunday or Pastor Russell? 


¥ 


“In the event of war I should ask permission of Con- 
gress to raise a division of cavalry, that is, nine regiments, 
such as the regiment I commanded in Cuba.” —T. R. 

Whereupon History might be induced to 
repeat itself, beginning with a nomination for 
Governor of New York. 
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“What Fools These Mortals Be!” 
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Established 1877 


H The Oldest Humorous Publication 
: in America—and the Newest 
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OPPORTUNITY ¥ marae Com- 

mitfee on the Federal 
FOR THE Constitution” has been 
FOOL-KILLER formed for the avowed 


purpose of ‘making it 
easier to amend the Constitution of the United 
States.”’ 


Heaven forbid! Entrust this ancient instru- 
ment to the tender mercies of the average body 
of present-day politicians, and it would emerge 
from the mangle a battered and misshapen 
wreck, festooned with “‘isms”’ and ‘“‘ ologies,”’ 
oozing the prohibition of all that is sweet in life 
save breath itself, freighted with bombast, laved 
with buncomb, altered and patched beyond 
recognition, only to be pigeon-holed until another 
Congress might take a whack at it! 


Jumble the endless statutes of forty-nine 
States in a silk hat—statutes that “‘regulate”’ 
everything from the hour at which bells may be 
rung to an interpretation of the Marquis of 
Queensbury rules — and you have a feeble 
picture of the Federal Constitution after a ses- 
sion with modern lawmakers. Imagine the glee 
of Richmond Pearson Hobson in the act of in- 
corporating in the Federal Constitution a penalty 
for high treason for indulging in malt or 
spirituous refreshment at your own dinner 
table; or the glow of virtuous satisfaction suf- 
fusing that venerable Boston body which is 
moving heaven and earth to make it a felony to 
smoke in the open air! Render it easy to incor- 
porate silly and preposterous amendments in 
the Constitution, and you will find in Congress 
willing hands sufficiently preposterous to put 
them there. 

“‘I consider it immoral to teach in the schools that 
the Constitution of the United States is too sacred to 
change, almost to touch!” says Professor Charles 
Austin Beard, of Columbia University, spokesman of 
the new movement. “Why, what are we, a lot of 
degenerates? Have we fallen so much from the 
plane occupied by our ancestors that we cannot be 
trusted to handle the instrument that governs us? 
It is not only absurd, but it is morally wrong to instil 
the idea in the minds of the youth of the nation.” 


If the youth of America learn nothing more 
immoral than the fact that tinkering with the 
Constitution is a poor pastime for bungling 
hands, we shall have no fear for their future 
welfare. It is one of the anomalies of United 
States history that the retrogression in our 
statesmanship has been in ratio to our com- 
mercial expansion. Since the passing of Web- 
ster, Clay, and Calhoun, there have been few 
figures in Congress who could be called the 
parliamentary peers of the men who drafted 
the Constitution in 1787. Or, to state the same 








truth from a different premise, the men of to- 
day who might measure up intellectually with 
Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, and their con- 
freres, are not in politics, but are immersed 
in the obscurity of private pursuits. 


Hedged about by its present restrictions, the 
Constitution has been comparatively safe from 
the attention of the Congressional gallery- 
players, who, at every cloudburst, demand 
legislation against rain. For twenty years we 
have had nothing but legislation, amendments, 
and ordinances. Business has been smothered 
under a blanket of laws. Capital has been in- 
timidated. Thousands of business men have 
found it more profitable to shut up shop than to 
hire a corps of attorneys to keep them out of 
prison. Instead of making it easier to amend 





the Constitution, we ought to make it more 
difficult than ever. America could exist com- 
fortably for another hundred years if not a 
single statute were added to the code, state or 
national. 


There have been one thousand eight hundred 
attempts to amend the Constitution of the United 
States. Seventeen of these have been success- 
ful. Of the remainder, it is safe to say that 
eight hundred were sporadic attempts to gain 
temporary notoriety, and nine hundred repre- 
sented the futile attempts of one type of man 
to set up his own personal likes and dislikes as 
a code of conduct for his neighbor to follow. 


Let us cease tinkering with the Constitution 
and try to do some really useful work. 
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——He turns a page and notes an outrage that freezes his blood. 
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ON THE OTHER HAND— 


Illustrated by HY MAYER 


By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


In Greenwich Village is self-expression. North 
of 14th Street is no self-expression; only General 
Theological Seminary embodying aspirations 
lofty but stereotyped, factories, tenements, 
white-goods sales in department stores stormed 
in solid formation by female battalions athrob 
with elementa! desire—but, after all, not self- 
expression, only mob psychology. East of Sixth 
Avenue is no self-expression; only tenements, 
subscription libraries, garment shops where 
you find suppression, compression, repression, 
depression, but never expression. West of 
Seventh Avenue is no self-expression; only red- 
bricked homes with fanlights inhabited by mar- 
ketmen of Gansevoort who have not been 
swept clean before artistic inrush, markets, 
odors, great warehouses loaded with things not 
of the spirit, steamship piers and steamships 
sailing out to far horizons with unoccupied im- 
perial suites for fear of German submarines. 
South of Bleecker Street is no self-expression; 
only tenements tenanted by hot-blooded Medi- 
terranean races, tiving mechanically and mechan- 
ically multipiying, digging ‘in ditches, laying 
brick and mortar, reading earthquake news 
from Avezzano, plying the dagger, the bomb, 
the Black Hand, but mechanically—in no sense 
self-expression. Before the soul north of 14th 
Street, east of Sixth Avenue, west of Seventh 
Avenue, south of Bleecker Street, can find true 
utterance, it takes a surface car and alights a 
maximum of four blocks from Washington 
Square, and, lifting up its voice, it speaks. 


Speaks what? Everything. Speaks how? In 
every way. In Greenwich Village all things have 
meaning, particularly the most innocent things. 
North of 14th Street a cigarette is unthinking 
routine; south of 14th Street it is a social de- 
fiance. Defiance against whom? Everybody. 
Does everybody take cognizance? Perhaps 
not, and so much the worse for him; he is 
spiritually dead. South of Bleecker Street 
lunch is an animal function, but on the other 
side lunch is an act of revolt. East of Sixth 
Avenue’ people rise, yawn, shave, perhaps 
bathe, breakfast, perfunctorily kiss mechanical 
wives, and go to the factory and the office; but 
. west of Sixth Avenue it is not routine but revolt. 
Revolt against what? Against routine. Revolt 
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Went to the photographers, yo so 
left their memory to their children 
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Self and other expressions 


systematized, revolt organized, philosophized, 
ethicized, aetheticized, visualized, advertised in 
heretical, curt, and rather pitying little letters 
to the editor who writes what Rockefeller tells 
him to write, and to that purpose calls Rocke- 
feller up every morning on the long-distance to 
Pocantico. Vast sums Rockefeller pours year 
in year out to make editors write quite unlike 


' Brieux, unlike Maeterlinck, unlike Thomas Dick- 


inson Harris, writing with purchased soul felon- 
iously in error about things that matter so much, 
like child labor, white slaves, breathing slowly 
from the lower stomach like Socrates. Oh, 
venal editorial pen-propellor, with one eye due 
north on Pocantico, and one eye due south out 
of the window upon Singer Tower, where some- 
times inspiration is found, how long will you 
continue to express wrongly the right things, 
and express beautifully the things that are of 
no consequence? When will you tell Rocke- 
feller to go to Przemysl and find soul balm in 
true self-expression? 


Expression how? Well, say, brass or Greek 
draperies. Amazing, how the soul, seeking 
true expression of this vibrant, modern, unfold- 
ing age of daring and promise, this age of re- 
volt, this age of defiance, this age of fearless, 
clear-eyed seeking after the Real, can go down 
to Allen Street and buy Russian hammered brass. 
Venerable, patinated urns of hammered brass 
in which the moujiks of the Czar, at harvest- 
time, to soft strains of Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, stirs his humble supper of 
vodka—or is it troika, or koumyss perhaps ?— 
atmospheric Muscovite tea-urns, fern-holders, 
ash-trays hammered by German craftsmen in 
outskirts of Williamsburg, auctioned by Hebrew 
tradesmen in atmospheric basements on Allen 
Street. You are not tea-urns, fern-holders, ash- 
trays, you are cymbals on which modernity in 
frenzy of self-expression sounds brazen de- 
fiance to whatever survives of the walnut furni- 
ture of the fathers. 


They used walnut, the artificial, Puritanical, 
reticent fathers; when they wanted self-expres- 
sion they went out into their own forests and 
hewed down the massive walnut and shaped it 
into sofas in horsehair—stiff-backed, prickly 
sofas, on which romance’could not flourish but 
faded and died—awkward chairs, on which they 
sat uncomfortably, and ate beef and mince pie 
and doughnuts instead of attaining self-expres- 
sion on slim Sheraton and Post-Toasties. They 


rose from walnut chairs and put on ugly apparel 
of silk and broadcloth, and went to the photog- 
raphers, and so left their memory to their 
children—mother with an album on a gold chair, 
father behind, and resting his left hand on 
mother’s shoulders, a photographed horror 
strongly reminiscent of the way father and 
mother looked in life, instead of photo-secession 














Greek draperies for evening wear, 
breathing passion in every fold 





where your soul is photographed and not your 
body, so that future generations may look and 
smile and rejoice in being unanimously descended 
from W. B. Yeats and the Spirit of the Fountain. 
Or, if not Russian brass, then Greek draperies 
for evening wear, strongly individual purple 
curtain descending from neck to floor, and 
breathing passion in every fold, quite like the 
Greeks who wore a white shirt and a blue 
mantle, the little Greeks little shirts and short 
mantles, and the adult Greeks long shirts and 
long mantles, and so found self-expression. 


























A REAL SENSATION 


YOUNG ACTRESS: Iam going to get married and I would like you to make a big 


story about it. 


DRAMATIC EDITOR: I don’t see just how I can. 
YOUNG A.: Oh, yes, you can; you can have a great headline saying: ‘Actress 


Marries for the First Time in Her Life!” 


MAISIE AT THE MATINEE 


SCENE.— Skowhegan Grand Opera House during a per- 
formance of “‘Pearlash and Pulmotor.” Maisie and Aunt 
Lois are sitting in the front row of the belfry. 

AUNT LOIS: I remember when this theatre 
was inoperated. It was Denizen Thompson in 
**The Old Homicide.”’ He was elegant. 


MAISIE: I ain’t never been to a play before. 


AUNT LOIS: Sho! I’ve seen most every- 
thing. The one I like best is Miss Fish, Merry 
Maiden Fish, in ‘‘Tress of the Doublelife’’ and 
** Starvation Nell.”’ I’ve seen Shakespeare, too. 

MAISIE: What’s he play ? 

AUNT LOIS: He don’t play. He writes dra- 
matics like ‘‘ The Merchant of Vengeance,”’ and 
“The Comedy of Etceteras,”’ and ‘‘ Much I Care 
About Nothin’.”” Margaret Aiglon she plays 
Shakespeare parts. Rosalink in ‘‘If You Don’t 
Like It You Can Lump It,’”’ and Violina in 
**Twelve Nights and Four Matinees.”’ 

MAISIE: Didn’t Shakespeare write ‘‘Ham- 
let?” 








AUNT LOIS: Nope. Hamlet was a man. My 
father voted for Lincoln and Hamlet in 1860, 
and afterwards Hamlet’s brother killed Lincoln. 

MAISIE: What other play of his ’ve you seen? 

AUNT LOIS: I forget whether it was Edwin 
Macbooth in ‘‘ Macbeth”? or Edwin Macbeth in 
**Macbooth,”” Once I saw Something and Mar- 
low in ‘‘Romeo and Julius Caesar.’”’ That’s a 
strategy. ‘‘The Shaming of the True”’ is a 
homily. They say Shakespeare was a Baconian. 

MAISIE: What’s that? 

AUNT LOIS: Made Bacon powder, I guess. 

MAISIE: Who is it owns all the shows? 

AUNT LOIS: It’s a big firm they call the 
Sinned-against. All the best managers are in it. 
Claw and Endanger, and the Shoeblacks, and 
Brady, and George Cohan. They’re all Jews. 

MAISIE: Is George Cohan a Jew? 

AUNT LOIS: Course! His right name’s 
Robert Emmet Cogan. And Brady’s got a Jéw 
name, too. Mulcahy, or something like that. 

(The author has been betrayed into a ludicrous blun- 
der. Mulcahy is not Jewish. It is Swedish.—£ditor.) 

MAISIE: You ever seen Maude Adams? 

AUNT LOIS: Oceans and oceans of times. 
In ‘‘ Peter Piper,’”’ and ‘‘ The Little Miniature.” 
She’s grand. Better than Lillian Russell. 

MAISIE: Who’s she? 

AUNT LOIS: She’s a famous comic opera 
primeval. She’s been married to Nat Goodwin 
five times. She’s got a daughter Annie that acts 
in ‘‘She Stops to Consider.’’ Oh, I tell you what 
was good — Siegfried’s Folitics. 

MAISIE: What were they for? 

AUNT LOIS: Siegfried used to be in grand 
opera with a man named Wagner, but he left 
and got up this show, all singin’ and dancin’ 
and choruspondents. He married a fellow 
named Billy Burke. 


MAISIE: Was that one of his folitics? 

AUNT LOIS: You can cinch me. Did you 
ever hear of Sarah Bernard, the great French 
actress? She plays ‘‘Canaille,” and ‘‘Floro- 
dora,” and ‘“‘La Torso,” and all of Sardine’s 
plays. She’s got.a brother Sam that used to be 
a chameleon at Weber and Fiend’s. I saw Henry 
Irving once. 

MAISIE: Was he ason of Washington Irving? 


AUNT LOIS: Why no, child. Irving was only 
his stage name de plume. His right name was 
Broadaxe. He was great in the duel role of 
Leisure and Dubonnet in ‘‘ The Lion’s Mane,” 
and Machias in ‘‘The Beliman.”’ I thought he 
was makin’ money, but they say now that Ellen 
Territory was supportin’ him. He warn’t so 
good though as David Waffles in ‘“‘ The Music 
Massacre.”” 

MAISIE: Who’s the best actor you know? 

AUNT LOIS: Otis Sinker in ‘‘ Ben Him.” 

MAISIE: Don’t you mean “‘ Ben Hur?” 

AUNT LOIS: Sakes no, child! You’re think- 
in’ of that old ballad, ‘‘Who’s Ben Hur Since I 
Ben Gone.” Richard Manslaughter was the best 
actor before he died. He played ‘‘ Dr. Jeakettie 
and Mr. Hike,”’ and ‘** The Old Hoodlebug.”” My 
mother used to talk about seein’ Lottie Crab- 
apple in ‘‘Little Nell and the Machinist.” She 
was a proteid star. She’s retreated from the 
stage now. Mother said that George L. Fox was 
real clever, too. He was a patronymic. 

MAISIE: What’s a patronymic? 

AUNT LOIS: Talks without sayin’ anything. 
My, but you ought to see the Printer’s Theatre 
in New York. They do probloid dramas and 
one-act smellers. 

MAISIE: What’s them? 

AUNT LOIS: Little plays that make the blood 
run cold to your cheeks. Sh! They’re begin- 
nin’ the prolix. 

MAISIE: What’s the prolix? 

AUNT LOIS: Something antedeiuvian to the 
play. Up she goes. 


MAISIE: Got any gum? Quincy Kilby. 








A LONG, HEAVY SMOKE 











**I never saw such a man as you are. 
**Well, why shouldn’t I? 


SOME CLASS 


CALLER : Your daughter is quite popular, isn’t 
she? 

MAGAZINE EDITOR: My boy, she’s so popular 
that she has to use printed rejection slips in de- 
clining her offers of marriage. 


When a woman admits she is glad to get home 
it is generally because she has a chance to get 
out of something tight. 


A RAGING INTERIOR 


I really believe you hate yourself.” 
My mother is English and my father is a German.”’ 


THE WORST EVER 
**Here’s a beautiful chorus girl marries a 


scene shifter.” 
“That illustrates just how bad the present 


theatrical season really is.” 


Was.—1. A verbal tidal-wave which will engulf 
every House of Hope. 2. The past tense of 
the noun “‘life.”” 3. The sealed orders under 
which Will Be sets sail. 


Painteo sy HY MAYER 


AN UNFORTUNATE ERROR 
PIERRE : I understand that D’Auber, the cubist, 


was shot as a spy. 
HENRI: Alas, yes! The Germans caught him 


making a study of the nude, and they thought it 
was the plan of a fortress. 


Whenever a man begins to take himself very 
seriously everybody with a sense of humor 
moves up nearer, so as to miss nothing. 








GETTING BACK TO EARTH 


DELPHINE: I’m going to quit this manikin job, kid. 
CLARICE: There’s a reason-——shoot it! 


DELPHINE: First thing I know I'll be looking for a hus- 
band who can support me in the style I'm accustomed to. 
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AND SOLDIERS MIGHT SPEND THEIR SPARE TIME KNITTING— 

















——WARM CLOTHING FOR SOCIETY WOMEN 
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Reigning Cats and Dogs 


A STUDY IN MORALS 


One Monday afternoon a dramatic author 
strolled into a burlesque house and watched the 
show, or what he could see of it through the 
cigar smoke. 


It was a show of the “‘hot”’ variety. That is, 
the tights were extra tight, and the speeches 
were broad rather than long. Of course, there 
was a comedian who squirted seltzer in his own 
face, and there was also a display of anatomy 
known as an Amazon March. It was a very 
torrid show, indeed. 


One speech in the dialogue was so vulgarly 
improper that the police tipped off the manage- 
ment that it had better be cut out in the night 
performance and thereafter. The police decided 
that the morals of burlesque audiences must not 
be endangered. They would take no chances. 


The dramatic author heard the objectionable 
lines and they gave him an idea; and then a 
series of ideas. In fact, they gave him an idea 
for a whole play, which he wrote. And after he 
had written it, the play was produced. 

In a burlesque house? Not at all. On Broad- 
way, with a fine setting, and to audiences of 


“*nice’”’ people who would rather have died in 
their tracks than be seen in a burlesque house. 
Women, too. 


MORAL: A place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. 
sa 


*“*Back to nature once more!”’ cried 
the goat, as he escaped from the 
clover field and tackled an ash-barrel. 
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LADIES’ WALKING-STICKS 








THE BULL 


The high-browed young man was explaining 
the stars to the nil-browed young lady. 

** And there is Taurus, the Bull,’’ he continued, 
pointing upward. 

“Gee, what do you know about that!”’ cried 
his pupil vivaciously; ‘“‘I never had no idea 
Astronomy was so up-to-date. That word gets 
into everything, don’t it!” 

Whereupon the young man’s sigh was as the 
wind passing through the pine-trees. 


HOLDING THE FLOOR 


‘Why does the Senator keep talking in that 
rambling way? I don’t know what he’s aiming 
at; do you?” 

“Sure I do. He’s filibustering to keep his 
daughter from singing.”’ 


BUSINESS DIPLOMACY 


“Have you sent that cantankerous dictator 
an ultimatum?’ inquired the Secretary of the 
Exterior. 

“*Yes; and he refuses to pay any attention toit.”’ 

“Well, send him our follow-up form No. 19.” 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


By JAMES HUNEKER 


Richard's ” Not : ae 
(te os ng an e 

Ring” Book” of Robert 
Browning, but “The Ring of 
the Nibelungs,”” by Richard 
Wagner, is our point of depart- 
ure this week; though, in the 
case of Richard, the reason is 
not far to seek. In Hebbel’s 
** Nibelung’”’ cycle his characters 
remain human; in Wagner’s 
dramatic poems they are mostly 
superhumans, or stalk the stage 
on heroic stilts, and, were it not 
for the music, would be too 
remote for our sympathy. But 
it is the magnificent music that 
is the dissolvent, that, as old 
Boethius says, furnishes ‘‘ the 
glue of unanimity.” In Berlin, 
during the winter of 1913, I was 
lucky enough to attend the 
Hebbel centennial cycle (1813- 
1913) from the early plays— 
“The Diamond,”” ‘‘Mary Mag- 
dalene,’’ “‘ Julia,” ‘‘ Agnes Ber- 
nauer”’ to “‘ Judith,’’ ‘“‘ Moloch,” 
“Christ,” ‘‘Gyges and _ his 
Ring,” and ‘“‘ The Nibelungen”’ 
(1858-1860). As a poet and 
dramatist Hebbel is superior to 
Wagner; it is the musical em- 
bodiment of his characters that 
will save for us Wotan, Loge, 
Brunnhilde, Siegfried, Sieglinde, 
and the others, and not the poetic 
art of Wagner. Yet, as Pro- 
fessor Coar points out, the fact 
that the Siegfried of Hebbel’s 
triiogy embodied the same idea 
as the Siegfried of Wagner, 
“Siegfried stands as the type 
of impulsive manhood pure and 
simple . . .’’ he must die, ‘‘ not 
because he stands for a yet 
unattained ideal, but because he 
represents an outlived ideal.” 
It was interesting, indeed, to compare the Krimhylde and the Horned 
Siegfried of Hebbel (whose last resting-place is in the Vienna he so loved 
and execrated) with the Brunnhilde and Siegfried of Wagner. Music 
lends to dramatic characterization a new optigue; the simplest gestures, 
words, and figures become grandiose. Wagner is first the musician and 
then the dramatist. With the unfailing instinct of genius he found the 
exact musical phrase that pierces your indifference, melts your heart, 
takes not only credible, but sympathetic, otherwise repulsive personages. 
When Hebbel’s heroes and heroines speak you believe that they once had 
a historical background; but when Wotan declaims his wrath, or Brunnhilde 
pleads on her knees to the implacable God for pity, you don’t care whether 
they ever existed in any sphere, carried away as is your critical conscious- 
ness on the mighty stream of passionate tones. Wagner disliked Hebbel, 
who, in his turn, detested Wagner. Both men were working in different 
material, so to compare them, except in the broadest sense, is superfluous. 


“The Ring”’ 
Reheard the Nibelungs,”’ and, thanks to the generous policy of 
our Metropolitan Opera House, we may enjoy one 
annual cycle at least; not to include the separate performances of the 
Tetralogy. This year’s cycle ended a few weeks ago. It was given, as is 
the custom, during the afternoon, and thus you had a long evening to 
digest your impressions; that is, if you didn’t go to an evening perfor- 
mance later, as I did, and on top of ‘‘Die Walkuere” piled up such silly 
baggage as ‘“‘The Oracle” and “‘Pagliacci.”” Taking it by and large, the 
four music-dramas were excellently presented, if not always impressively. 
The adjustment of voice and orchestra, scenery and acting, is such a com- 
plicated problem, that seldom is it successfully solved. Probably the worst 
version I ever heard of ‘“‘The Ring” was within the sacred precincts of 
Bayreuth. Siegfried Wagner conducted. I repeated the Alberich curse- 
theme after each act, and during four dreary days. While he does not 
measure up with such titans of the baton as Richter, Levi, or Seidl, Alfred 


Once a year, I like to hear “The Ring of 





Hertz brings to his task as con- 
ductor a huge fund of enthusi- 
asm, much experience, and a 
musical temperament. The vo- 
cal forces at his disposal were 
not always of prime order, yet 
he made the most of their 
abilities. It is to be hoped that 
next season’s cycle will witness 
the rigorous enforcement of 
Wagner’s rule that the same 
singers will assume their res- 
pective roles throughout ‘‘The 
Ring.”” The exigencies of con- 
tracts forced the management 
to give us different Brunnhildes, 
Siegfrieds, and Wotans this 
year. It was a pity, for, as Mr. 
Henderson truly remarks, if we 
can’t get ‘‘The Ring” on four 
successive days— which is the 
best way— we might at least 
hear and see the same singers. 
I have spoken of Melanie Kurt 
in ‘‘ Die Walkuere.”’ Since then 
she has impersonated Sieglinde 
—not with the success I had 
expected from her tender, 
womanly Brunnhilde, and, at 
last, the Brunnhilde of ‘The 
Twilight of the Gods.” This lat- 
ter was a well-composed, well 
sung embodiment, lacking only 
the necessary inches to in- 
vest the character with a heroic 
stature. But Madame Kurt has 
wisely scaled her reading so 
that she does not attempt the 
impossible; within that scale she 
moves freely, naturally, and, at 
times, with moving eloquence. 
In the thrilling oath scene she 
was rather tame—I doubt if her 
temperament will ever harbor 
the vast fund of hatred, out- 
raged pride and despair de- 
manded by the character and 
circumstances. She was Brunnhilde the loving, and seldom suggested her 
God-like ancestry. Naturally, the Immolation scene failed to impress. A half 
dozen singers in a generation there are who have reached the dramatic 
heights and depths of that scene. Melanie Kurt is not of the company of 
Materna, Malten, Lehmann, Kiafsky, and Ternina. But she sang intelli- 
gently, and her voice is never unpleasant. The Brunnhilde of ‘‘ Siegfried”’ 
sung by Gadski was that of an accomplished routiniere, and she was in 
capital voice. While Madame Gadski will never be an ideal Brunnhilde, yet 
there is no denying the fact that in ‘‘Die Goetterdaemmerung”’ she would 
have achieved the climax that Madame Kurt did not. This is the truth, 
and only simple justice to an artiste who no longer in as fresh a voice as 
she was— and it was a beautiful voice—ought not to be forgotten. Natur- 
ally one can’t drag in the name of Olive Fremstad, as that singer still 
towers above her contemporaries. Melanie Kurt is young, a temperamen- 
tal actress, and the possessor of a well cultivated vibrant soprano. Let us 
wait, say, five years, for her three Brunnhildes, and then deliver the 
final verdict. 


PEI I REED 


EM 1, iis eo 


Which performance of the four didI best like? Tobefrank, The Cast 
the prelude, ‘‘Die Rheingold.’”’ As a total the impression 
was less patchy than the other three dramas. There were spots on “Die 
Walkuere”’ and ‘“‘ Siegfried,” and, for the reasons above given, ‘‘ The Twi- 
light of the Gods” failed to hit the sun in the centre. But it is compassing 
the sublime to hear a perfect interpretation of this work, which ranks with 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare. The mean, irritable, selfish little Wagner, 
often his own Mime, conceived a musical poem that now is in the company 
of the gods. We should not be too exigent as to its performance, which, 
practically speaking, is well-nigh impossible. As Wotan, not Siegfried, is 
the real hero of ‘‘The Ring’”’ I should like to see Clarence Whitehill in 
the three roles, and as Hagen in the last drama. His Wanderer in ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried,” handicapped as he was by hoarseness, was most imposing. Very 
impressive, too, was his entrance in Siegfried’s cave. And he sang with 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Verses by DANA BURNET 


No more will cocktails cross the bar 
A couple for a quarter; 
The price of petticoats grows long — 
The petticoats grow shorter. 
The courts have held that every dog 
Must have a nose of some sort; 
The smartest sets 
Wear trouserettes, 
And March has proved a glum sort. 














Sir Bryan wears upon his breast 
A dove of white enamel ; 
The tax on beer is very dear — 
We wish we were a camel. 
New Jersey has an eight-inch egg — 
Who says the hens are shirking? 
Our coast defense 


Is full of dents, 
And Colonel Ted is working. 
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Illustrations by MERLE JOHNSON 


A lady: bought her walking hound 
A solid sealskin cover; 
A writer calls the modern gent 
A nullo of a lover — 
And yet a certain man embraced 
His wife with hugs so grievous, 
We cannot fib, 
He broke her rib, 


Some Romeo, believe us! 


Fair Boston says the chorus girl 
Must wear another layer; 
Von Hindenburg should take up chess— 
He’d make a big-league player. 
A citizen got thirty days 
For stealing wayward kisses ; 
‘The joyous bock 
Is now in stock, 
And Rome’s so hot she hisses. 


A baby fell a hundred feet 
And only broke its bottle; 
The President maintains his grip 
Upon the safety throttle, 
Vin. Astor bought some apple trees 
To make his place an Eden; 
The Golden Gate 
Has met its fete, 
And suffrage rules in Sweden. 








The five-cent tax for telephones 
Will cheapen Gotham’s chatter; 
A doctor said that all the world 
Was slowly growing fatter. 
Sir Woodrow thinks society 
Is but a gilded bubble; 
The plumed chapeau 
Is comme il faut, 
And Holland planned for trouble. 

















D. Rum was squelched in Iowa 
By sober resolution; 
*Tis said that toil plays havoc with 
A hobo’s constitution. 
Bill Sunday, of the Preaching Punch, 
Continues to invoke us; 
The poets sing 
Of gentle Spring, 
And we have seen a crocus. 
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A MERE OUTSIDER 


PRISON VISITOR: I'd like to ask you a question. 
CONVICT: Aw, g’wan! Ask someone connected wid de prison, will yer! 


Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Hitters is 
made more delightful and healthful. Sample of bit- 
ters by mai), 26c. in stamps. 

«, W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


BEATING THE CLOCK 


Our British cousins show an aptitude in scenting American fakery that might well 
be emulated by some of our reputable publishers on this side of the water. 

On January 20, under the caption ‘‘Pastor Russell’s Lambs,’’ London Truth 
devotes a very interesting expose to the activities of the benevolent Brooklyn divine 
whose ‘“‘sermons”’ have long graced the columns of our press as paid advertise- 
ments. Just a month later the Chicago Tribune finds that it can no longer accept 
such advertising as ‘‘Pastor’’ Russell puts out under the auspices of the “‘Inter- 
national Bible Students Association,”’ and it will be interesting to note how many 
Sundays will elapse before other newspapers follow suit. 


In the New York Herald, February 22, ‘‘Pastor’’ Russell’s sermon starts off | 


as follows: 


Duluth, Minn., February 21.—Pastor Russell preached here twice 
to-day. The large auditorium was filled to overflowing and hundreds 


were turned away. 


The edition carrying this advertisement went to press on or about midnight 
of February 21—the very day ‘‘Pastor’’ Russell was hanging the S. R. O. sign on the 
Duluth tabernacle, fifteen hundred miles away. It was Sunday, and the chances are 
that “Pastor” Russell’s interesting two-column advertisement was delivered to the 
Herald sometime Saturday, the day before the mad throng stormed his Duluth 
**services.”” It is customary for the Monday advertising forms to be made up and 
virtually closed Saturday afternoon. Now, unless ‘“‘Pastor’’ Russell’s press agent 
telegraphed this introduction to the Herald, the statement at the beginning of the 
“sermon” is obvious twaddle, and the rest of it may be appraised accordingly. 
The “International Bible Students Association” states that ‘‘Pastor’’ Russell’s ser- 
mons appear weekly “in approximately ‘fifteen hundred newspapers in the United 


States, Canada, Great Britain, South 
Africa, Australia and Scandinavia, in 
four languages.”’ Was this interesting 
message from Duluth ticked off by 
telegraph and cable in four languages 
to fifteen hundred newspapers all 
around the globe, or is it on a par 
with ‘Pastor’ Russell’s - world- 
famous prediction made in 1889: 
“the final end of the kingdoms of 
this world and the full establishment 
of the kingdom of God will be accom- 
plished by the end of A.D. 1914”? 
Patent medicine advertising isn’t 
the only quackery that seeks to crawl 
in under the tent of respectability via 
the newspaper advertising column. 


MISTAKING THE ROAR 
AUTOMOBILE DEMONSTRATOR 
(proudly): Just listen to her purr, sir. 
NEAR-PROSPECTIVE (very loudly): 
Old man, you ought to consult an ear 
specialist. 












RED OR BLACK 
Inexpensive and Durable.Unequalled for general writing - 
ONLY Non-Leakable moderate price INK PENCILmad 
EXTRA SIZE Bine & Sime 
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Newest Creation of Intense Interest 
Photographic Souvenir 


WAR MAP 


Beautifully finished photograph showing busts 
of rulers and generals in the countries where 
they are fighting, with interesting data regarding 
armies, navies, air equipment, resources, etc., etc. 


AT A GLANCE 


All illustrations hand drawn by artist and photographed from 
large original, 8 feet by Ito, which took 6 months to produce. 


Unrivalled Unique Instructive 
A True Work of Art 


A souvenir of absorbing interest and value. 
Size of photograph 8 x 14 inches. 


Price, Handsomely Mounted, 60 Cents Postpaid 


“M. PARNETT, Sole Agent 
14 West 98th Street New York 











BQuow 


PLUNGING IN MILLINERY 


“1 suppose your objections to women 
voting are about as sensible as the aver- 
age man’s?”’ 

**No, I’ve got a new one. It would get 
us into the extravagant habit of betting 
hats with our wives on the election.” 





id, Weak, Weary, Watery Fyes. 


Red, y 
Relieved By Murine Kye hemedy. Try Murine 
1 Like Murine, 


For Your Eye Troubles. You Wi 
It Soothes. Doesn't Smart. An Kye Tonic. 














T° be had at every 
good place where 
accommodation is 
made for travellers. 


Preserves your 
health in every 
climate, 

From the famous 
White Rock Mineral 
Springs, Waukesha, Wis, 
Office, 100 Broadway, N.Y, 
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The 
PURE FOOD,,., 
Whiskey |: 
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Is Back Of 
Every Bottle 








| WANTED— AN IDEA! 


WHO can think of some simple thing to patent? 

Protect your ideas, they may bring you Vealth 
Write for * Needed Inventions.” and “How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money.” RANDOLPH & Uo 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. (. ’ 
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By the author of “Home” 


THROUGH 
STAINED GLASS 


By GEORGE A. CHAMBERLAIN 





The story of a sophisticated father, 
an unsophisticated son and a number 
of memorable women. A love story 
that laughs. It never drags, it never 
bores, it always flies. 

12m0, 359 pages. 
Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


r The most interesting private citizen 
in the world 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW: 
HARLEQUIN OR— 
PATRIOT? 


By JOHN PALMER 





Of every famous man there are two 
—the legendary and the real. Only the 
legendary Shaw has heretofore been 
known. This book reveals the other 
one. He is astonishingly different. 








50 cents net, postage 5 cents. 





It gets in the blood 


PEPPER 


By HOLWORTHY HALL (Harold E. Porter), 
Author of “Henry of Navarre, Ohio.” 
An epidemic of infectious youth and 
jollity. ‘‘Infectious,’”” remember, means 
getting in the blood. Well, ‘‘ Pepper” 
does. He is a Harvard undergraduate 
of moods, money, sense and slang. 
12mo, 352 pages. 
Price $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York 





























In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in Quen” 





Your Scarf Can’t Curl Up 
If It’s a “ Stay-Smooth” 


HE “Stay-Smooth” is an innovation amount- 

ing to a revolution in Men’s Neckwear. It’s 

the most important improvement since well- 
dressed men began to tie their own cravats. 

The spiral-stitched lining not only resists all twists 

and doubles the life of the Scarf, but makes it tie 

smoothly like new, no matter how often it is worn. 


Stay-JImooth 


at 48c. 


APRAHAM = STRAUS sesrisce 
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PATENT APPL 


in all the smartest Spring colorings 
and designs. Sent by Parcel Post. 
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MILITARISM 


Professor Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, had an 
unusual article on militarism recently in The New York Times. The article 
was unusual because it defined clearly and succinctly what is meant by 
militarism. ‘There is so much discussion nowadays about militaristic ten- 
dencies by people who seem to confuse militarism with adequate defense 
that the article in question seems weli worthy of as wide publicity as possi- 
ble. The main point that Professor Mather makes is that militarism and 
adequate defense, or even militarism and a large army and navy, are not 
one and the same thing. Further, that the evils of militarism are not the 
inevitable result of a large and efficient army and navy. But to let Professor 
Mather speak for himself: 


“The other day a German-American graduate student asked me why, if 
Germany is to be condemned as militaristic for her great army, England shouid 
not be similarly condemned for her great fleet. I tried to explain that militarism 
and having great armies and fleets are not necessarily one and the same thing. A 
little later I read in The Army and Navy Journal that it was wrong to blame 
Germany for the militarism which had made her superb army ready for the 
present war.” 


After showing other evidences of a confused state of mind as to the 
real meaning of militarism, Professor Mather goes on to say: 


“ Evidently militarism isn’t just having a ict of available trained soldiers. Swit- 
zerland, who regards every able-bodied citizen up to sixty as contingently a soldier, 
and trains all her young men, has never been regarded as militaristic. Nor can 
mere efficiency be the touchstone. The Dutch Army is supposed to be highly 
efficient, but Holland has never been accused of militarism. So financial statistics 
tell nothing, for some nations pay their soldiers only pin money, while other nations 
pay considerable wages. Finally, compulsory military service isnot the test, for 
peaceful Switzerland compels every citizentoserve ... . 

“The dictionary definition of militarism is: ‘The spirit and tendencies char- 
acteristic of the professional soldier; the prevalence of military sentiments or 
ideals among a people; the political condition characterized by the predominance of 
the military class in Government or administration ; the tendency to regard military 
efficiency as the paramount interest of the State.’ The.last two clauses of this 
paragraph exactly define militarism. The essence of militarism is simply that the 
military establishment is not subordinate but superior to the civic power. The 
issue is merely: ‘Who rules — soldier or statesman?’ ” 


Having defined clearly what is the essence of militarism, Professor 
Mather goes on to its most characteristic symptom, the symptom by which 
it may be easily identified: 


“The most evident symptom is an unduly privileged position of its army and 
navy officers. No English Captain of a dreadnought, or French Colonel of a legion, 
or Russian General, or American ‘Admiral cultivates or is permitted to cultivate a 
special set of truculent military manners. He claims no social privileges above 
other gentlemen. In a controversy with a civilian, the clubs and the law courts 
give him no favored position. The idea that he is privileged to bully or humiliate 
the most obscure civilian never occurs to him. In unmilitaristic nations the code, 
written and unwritten, that is binding on any gentleman is equally binding on an 
officer. 

“In Prussia, and pretty generally in Germany, just the contrary is the case. An 
officer is expected to be ‘schneidig’— cutting, sharp, peremptory. Berlin is the 
only city in the world in which I have seen officers_lock arms on a main street and 
sweep all civilians aside into the gutter. I have seen the same officers who made 
grotesquely low obeisances to women in the ballroom, elbowing women aside with 
utmost roughness in order first to enter a shop door. In case of an altercation be- 
tween an officer and a civilian of lower class, the officer is supposed to slash the 
offender with his sword. At Zabern, not long ago, a lame shoemaker mocked an 
unpopular Lieutenant and was thus duly cut over the head. For days the Colonel 
of the local garrison terrorized the community, disregarding the protests of the 
civil authorities, and virtually putting the town under martial law. When the matter 
came into the courts the lower courts imposed nominal penalties upon the Colonel 
and Lieutenant, penalties which were promptly annulled by the higher courts. To 
celebrate this vindication of the right of the army to break heads and terrorize 
peaceful communities in maintenance of its honor, the Crown Prince sent a personal 
message of congratulation to the high-spirited Colonel of Zabern . . 

“I would not be understood as saying that German Army officers as aclass are 
bullies. I merely know from observation that many of them are, and that the type 
is both tolerated and encouraged.” 


Professor Mather’s insight into the essence of militarism and his keen 


detection of its most characteristic symptom, makes his conclusion of 
peculiar interest, he says: 


“To be militaristic in this twentieth century is to be an outlaw, and Germany is 
plainly destined to the fate of a declared outlaw in an aroused and indignant com- 
munity. Even an outlaw under sufficient chastisement may acquire a respect for 
law. The hope for the world and the hope for Germany is that she may get such 
a beating as shall make her loathe the militaristic false leaders who lowered her 
honor among nations and heedlessly imperiled her very existence. Her restor- 
ation to the community of civilized nations depends upon her conversion from 
militarism.” 
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A POOR BARGAIN 


“Bruddren and sistahs,”” began Goat Simmons, the gambling man, 
ising in his place in. the midst of the experience meeting in Ebenezer 
Chapel, “I was a sinner for many years, runnin’ dis-uh-way and dat in 
Puhsoot 0’ de golden calf and never kotchin’ it. I swum in sin an’ wallered 
in *nickerty, and got no sadisfaction fum it. I sold muh birthright for a 
Pot o” message—I mean, a mot o’ pessage—ar-ah!—a pess o’ mottage— 
well, anyhow, bruddren and sistahs, whatever *twuz, I done got hell 

out o’ me!” 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 
(Continued from page 14) 


a nobility of utterance that evoked for the imagination the fate-pursued 
wandering god. I have heard Mr. Whitehill at Berlin, though not at Bay- 
reuth, but never here. His Wotan must be a powerful creation. The 
Wotan of Cari Braun was vocally admirable, but I liked better his Hagen. 
The Loge of Johannes Sembach was a pleasant surprise. A genial fire- 
god, perhaps a trifle monotonous in gesture, he was one of the best we 
have heard. Margarete Ober as Erda was excellent; but as Waltraute she 
carried off the honors of the scene. A glorious voice, too often gloriously 
misused. Otto Goritz, because of illness, missed Siegfried—being replaced 
by Leonhardt—and Albert Reiss, was, as usual, the best thing in that 
drama. His Mime is a finished work of art; as incisive as an etching, and 
psychologically a perfect compound of malice, twisted humor; withal, not 
lacking in the pity-breeding element that Wagner demands, and so difficult 
of comprehension for his contemporaries. We find such a critic as Louis 
Ehlert wondering over the pathetic side of Mime, and setting it down to 
imperfect art on Wagner’s part, whereas it was the imperfect sympathy of 
the critic. The meanest creature that crawls ’twixt earth and sky has a 
soul-side to show his mate. Robert Browning puts this into an eloquent 
line, and the Shakespearean sympathies of Wagner grasped the same 
truth, and thus his Mime arouses our disgust with his monkey-tricks; his 
sinister soul also arouses our pity for his perverted nature, his suffering, 
because of his brute brother’s cruelty, and for his miserable end. All that 
lives is to be pitied, even criminals of the Mime type. Matzenhauer’s 
Fricka was in the proper key, though it did not disturb our memories of 
Fremstad and Schumann-He:nk; above all, of Marianne Brandt. Ruysdael 
as Hunding and as Fafner was sonorous enough. Fafner and Fasold 
—Herbert Witherspoon—are Americans. I expect to see the day when 
“The Ring” will be sung and conducted by Yankees, and in matters of art 
I am not chauvinistic; but merely as a historical event it would be inter- 
esting. The Siegfrieds—Urlus and Berger—were not first chop. Berger 
was ill the last day—which proved to be a fatal illness—and Urlus is neither 
a picturesque nor vocally a remarkable interpreter. Gadski’s Sieglinde 
was effective, and the Siegmund of Berger lacking in rugged force. The 
Forest Bird, the Rhine Maidens, were mediocre, and the Alberich of Goritz 
in ‘“‘Rheingold”’’. ferocious enough. The setting of Professor Kautsky in 
“* Siegfried’’ was pictorially charming, and the dragon gave the children 
much pleasure. Mr. Hertz was heartily greeted at each performance. The 
orchestra gave a good account of itself. If only for color contrast the Norn 
scene should not have been omitted. Its gray-in-gray is a foil for the rest. 


The Leading The chief leading motive in “The Ring” is the 
Motives fable. Viewed normally this gigantic composition is 

a fairy-tale for young and old. Pessimistic as was 
Wagner personally, in his art he is ever optimistic. It abounds with 
affirmations, though his brush knew how to produce the gloomy tints 
of the Norns of Wotan’s woe; but with what golden tones he paints the 
youthful Siegfried, the passion and heroism of Brunnhilde, or the romantic 
love of Sieglinde! It was a lucky thing for us that he had to flee, a political 
exile, to Switzerland in 1849. There, surrounded by the grandest scenery 
in Europe, he planned, with that poet-painter’s vision of his, the scenic 
settings of ‘‘The Ring.”” Wagner is a landscape and marine painter of the 
first rank. That this colossal dream—the miraculous dream of a melo- 
maniac—should come to a fruition at Bayreuth is one of those consoling 
happenings that should reconcile us to the hard knocks earlier given by 
fortune to this man of idomitable energy. In his theories you may learn 
that sometimes a genius does not understand himself. That Wagner 
endeavored to set Schopenhauerian philosophy and other men’s socialism 
to music in “The Ring’’ we know; worse remains, certain modern writers 
with a propaganda have tried to read into his operas all sorts of norsense. 
Mr. Shaw, with his Perfect Wagnerite, depicts Siegfried as a socialist, 
when he is the most perfect exponent of anarchy—not philosophic, but the 
anarchy of active revolt—that is to be found in literature. Compared 
with him Turgenev’s Bazarov is a skulker, the Sanine of Artzybachev a 
trifler. There were no bombs in the earlier half of the quarternary geo- 
logical epoch, but if there had been Siegfried would have blown up Wal- 
halla; he was quite capable of maiming his poor old grandfather Wotan. 
I try to forget all modern “isms” when I listen to this beautiful music; try 
to forget that there are any leading motives. The exquisite fairy-tale, 
which is the entire “Ring,” annuls the present and evokes that state of 
ecstatic consciousness which is only to be found in the greatest art. 
Wagner, the magician of the opera, keeps company with Beethoven, mas- 
ter of the orchestra, and Chopin, enchanter of the pianoforte. Again, my 
old idea that, whenever a genius appears, no matter how rude is his recep- 
tion by his contemporaries, there is bound to.be some who recognize his 
worth, his weakness, ‘s strengthened by the Wagner case. At the Metro- 
politan Opera House! noted that the /onguers were not missing, that ‘‘ The 
Ring”’ in the last analysis is ‘‘operatic,”’ that its best side is the musical, 
that its philosophy is negligible, its poetry—the diction—is mediocre; but 
that the scheme is heaven-storming, the characterization — musically 
speaking— marvellous. All these things were written after the first Bay- 
reuth Festival in 1876. 
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Cocktails 


Served by men whose hospitality is of national repute 
—wheneverthe occasion demands a cocktail of sur- 
passing richness and flavor. So simple to serve— 
merely strainthrough ice. No mixing; no fussing with 
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A Geasant evening we had, Dick and 
I. Not for the wealth of the Indies 
would I exchange the three best 
things I have—my old friend Dick, 
my good dug Prince and reliable 


Old Overholt Rye 


‘ “Same for 100 years’ 

The friend of our forefathers 
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appreciate a choice, delightful 
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A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Stories As They Are Told 
I 


BY THE BOOB-ABOUT-TOWN 


**And then we had another round of cocktails. Martinis. 
Bronxes. After that we went up the avenue and met Bill. He’d 
just come from lunch and was feeling kinder lit up. He says to 
the bartender, Jim, he says— And then the Bartender says: 
*Sure I can.’ ‘Well,’ says Bill, ‘mix up about three of them.’ 
And then we had four more on Clarence. Gee, y’ oughter seen 
Clarence! He was some sight. He was for going right out and 
tearing up the town. Then we had some highballs, although by 
this time none of us wanted ’em. And some cordials. And a pony of brandy. 
Bill says Cognacs We ran across Aleck up on Forty-second Street and 
he Pilseners — Cocktails ——__ Martinis———_ Bill said he had a date. ‘Aw, 
bust it,’ Jim says. With that he called the waiter and———”’ So on, till exhausted. 





II 
BY THE GIRL IN THE SUBWAY 


‘‘Well, as I was tellin’ you, he met me on Sunday and the first thing he says 
to me was: ‘Where was you on Friday night? I waited for you most an hour.’ 
And I says to him: ‘Well, if you think you got any license to talk to me like that, 
you got another guess comin’, all right, all right. And what’s more, I says . 
And then he says And I says to him: ‘I don’t care what anybody says, you 
know,’ I says, ‘that you can’t put over anythin’ like that on me,’ I says. Just then 


4Sadie she come along and she seen us there and she says—- I says —— 


He says ‘I did not,’ I says, ‘you said it yourself,’ I says. ‘Aw, forget it,’ he 
says. ‘I won’t forget nothin’,’ I says. And Sadie she up and says, just like that, she 
says —- Says—— He- He—— Says—— Says.” So on till Two Hundred 
and Umpty-Umpth Street. 





Ill 
BY THE FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


‘‘Then they all waited to hear what I had to say. I said to them: ‘Well, gen- 
tlemen, since you have seen fit to ask me.’ I didn’t mince matters. I showed them 
just where they were wrong. I said it pains me to talk about myself, but I I 
made it clear to them. I convinced them I was right. I put the matter squarely up 
tothem. I said. I explained. I set them right. I showed them how to doit. I said 
I’ve taken up a lot of your time, but they shouted: ‘Go on.’ ‘I hate to make myselr 
conspicuous,’ I said, but I couldn’t get away from them. They wouldn’t let me. 
They—— They—— I—— I—— I *» So on till you stuff a rag in it. 


IV 
BY THE REAL BAD MAN 


“‘Say, I heard a peach of a story at lunchito-day. A feller in the lumber business 
came east to New York and met a neat little manicure person in the hotel barber- 
shop. Wait a minute till we get past these two women. Well, as I was telling you, 
this guy from the wooly struck up with this here little manicure person and began to 
get flossy with her right away. He says toher: ‘Baby-—-—’ Wait a second till we get 
past these women. Well, as I was saying, he says to her: ‘Baby, what’ll you take to 
shine these digits of mine up nice? I’m in the lumber business out Oregon way, and 
I——’ Wait a second till these women get past us.” So on from Wall Street to 
Madison Square. 

Vv z — 
BY THE PAINFULLY EXACT PERSON 


“Let me see. I think it was Fri- | 

day. No, I guess it wasn’t. It must have | }\s!ance ts eternal = they stand fire and 
been Wednesday. No. It was Friday. | [iie‘hewest demgna. Sultan Pres fod: 
I remember now; I had just come from =| Write for Elg Jewelry Rook 
the bank, or was it the store? One or = |°M#*tain whatever Write today—nows 
the other. Well, anyhow, it doesn’t mat- "2 ht ocr 
ter. It really doesn’t have anything to 
do with what I was going to tell you. I 
met this man we were speaking of and 
he said: ‘I’ve got just the man you’re 
looking for.’ Then this man I told you 
about first— not the one who said all that, 
but the other one — slapped me on the 
back and started to explain to me what he 
meant when he said what he did. ‘Here 
it’s only Wednesday,’ he said, ‘and——’ 
Hold on, it must have been Wednesday 
after all, and not Friday as I told you. 
Yes,I remember; I had beef ala mode 
with potatoe pancakes for luncheon that 
day, and that’s a special dish at Rummy’s 
Chop House on Wednesdays. So I——” 
And so on till Providence intervenes. 
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We will send you two card tricks 
very perplexing to onlookers, yet any 
one can do them Also two booklets 
showing over 100 different Magic 
Tricks. Allfor 10e, The Magie Shop, 
24.N, 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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50 Lending Boat Builders have joined with 
the Gray Motor Company in issuing a cat- 
alog showing the specialties of each, 
which includes fishing launches complete 
from $12 upward to mahogany finished 
express Jaunches with Self-starting6-Cyl- 
inder 4-Cycle Gray Motors for $2500. 
Cruisers from $450 up. This book helps 








* you select just the model of boat you have 

ween looking for and tells you where to 

buy it and what it will cost. Send forthis 

A big Boat Catalog today. Free. Also Gray 
ll mushrooms are toad- Marine Engine Catalog showing full line of 2 and4cycle 
st 2 ic marine motors from $5 upwards, one to six cylinders. 
ols until proven innocent. Gray Motor Co., 344 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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There is one man who always pays ip — Plstoly—_ Corystdoce 
his debts with interest. He is the man Cheaper or Better 
Send three stamps for Katalog 
who borrows trouble. POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
| 410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 
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[ “LITTLE GIRL”—A Somewhat Ditfereat Love Story 
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The mind of the owner of a 
Pierce-Arrow does not run 
on ahead of him in vain 
speculation as to whether 
the car will be on time, or 
will get him there on time. 
He soon sinks into a feeling 
of trustfulness in regard to 
his Pierce-Arrow. He need 
never interrupt his plans, 
break an engagement, allow 
greater time for going to and 
fro, or omit doing anything 
that counts upon the faithful 
efficiency of a Pierce-Arrow. 
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